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Sinhala, an Indo-Aryan Isolate 

This chapter originally waj a paper delivered at a panel surveying South Asian 
Languages at the MLA meeting in 1981; it later appeared in a special issue of the 
South Aijian Review, which contained the papers from the panel. It intended 
for an audience of largely non-South Asian specialists, so that it has a general and 
introductory character. It serves as a general introduction to Sinhala and its his¬ 
tory, and it touches on a number of the problems that are dealt with in much greater 
depth in other chapters in this volume. It thus seemed suitable for inclusion here as 
part of a general introductory section. The paper bore an introductory note dedi¬ 
cating it to M, W, S Sugathapala De Silva {Sugath), who had passed away shortly 
before it was given, as a "respected colleague, and a pioneer in the application of 
the insights of modern linguistics and sociolinguistics to the study of Sinhala, ” 
adding that he was "taken away at the height of his productive powers, [and] his 
potential contributions, like his ready wit, will be sorely missed.** 


Sinhala (Sinhalese), the majority language of Sri Lanka (formerly Ceylon) has a 
number of features that make it especially interesting to the scholar of South Asian 
languages and the South Asian linguistic area,' It is the southernmost Indo-Aryan 
language (along with the closely related Divehi of the Maidive islands). For over 
two millennia it has been isolated from its sister languages of the north by both its 
island location and the intervening Dravidian languages of South India, with which 
it has been in contact, often close, throughout that time. Most important in that con¬ 
nection has been Tamil, although it might be more accurate to say Tamil-Malayalam 
or “southern south Dravidian languages,” since much of the contact predates the split 
of the latter two languages, 

Sinhala tradition has it that the group that brought the languages with them ar¬ 
rived on the date of the partnibbdna (final passing away) of the Buddha, tradition¬ 
ally 544—543 B.c. As a matter of fact, somewhere around that time does appear to be 
a reasonable date, since we have inscriptions in old Sinhala dating from the early 
second or late third centuries b.c., and by that time the language had already under¬ 
gone important changes that made it distinct from any of the Indo-Aryan languages 
of North India. 

It has long been disputed whether Sinhala originated as a western or eastern Indo- 
Aryan language. One reason for the uncertainty is clearly that the language left India 
before most of the major sound changes took place that ultimately distinguished 
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the subgroups of Indo-At^an languages. This, too, makes a date somewhere around 
the sixth century b.c. seem reasonable. Competent scholars have argued for both 
eastern and western origins on both linguistic and cultural-historical grounds (see 
the summary in De Silva 1979: 14-17), but some recent work on the hi.story of Sinhala 
phonology has provided some evidence for a generally eastern origin (Karunatillake 
1969, 1977). 

In his classic 1956 paper “India as a Linguistic Area,” Murray Emcneau sug¬ 
gested a number of features that characterized South Asian languages and cut across 
language families, a list that has since been expanded by him and others (see the useful 
summary in Masica 1976:187-90). Sinhala clearly belongs in that area, and in many 
ways it belongs to the southern part of it. As I stated in an earlier paper: 

No one who has worked on Sinhala, Tamil, and on some Northern Indo-Aryan lan¬ 
guage such as Hindi can fail to get some global feeling of similarities shared by the 
first two in contradistinction to the latter. There is a danger, however, in drawing 
too ready conclusions about massive Dravidianization of Sinhala, since it is easy to 
overlook similarities and differences in the oppo.site direction and ignore the le.ss 
exciting question of the extent to which Sinhala has remained distinctively Indo- 
Aryan. (Gair 1976b; 260) 

Indeed, Sirthala has retained its Indo-Aryan identity despite the constant contact 
with Dravidian languages, a persistence that I referred to in the same paper as “a minor 
miracle of linguistic and cultural history” (Gair 1976b: 259). It has emerged as a lan¬ 
guage with a unique character within the South Asian linguistic area, a result of its 
Indo-Aryan origins, Dravidian influence, and independent internal changes. There were 
other influences as well, some of them from the languages of successive colonizers, 
but it is often overlooked in this regard that there was clearly some other, apparently 
non-Dravidian, language (or languages) spoken on the island before the advent of 
Sinhala. This is shown not only by the existence of the aboriginal Veddas (whose 
language is now essentially a dialect of Sinhala) but also by the existence of a num¬ 
ber of items in the Sinhala vocabulary that cannot be traced to either Indo-Aryan or 
Dravidian languages (see Hettiaratchi 1959, 1974; De Silva 1979: 16). The role that 
some indigenous languages, or language, played in the formation of Sinhala has not 
really been investigated, but it may well have been more than is generally recognized. 

The task of sorting out ail of this in the history of Sinhala, and particularly iden¬ 
tifying the external influences and internal developments and their interactions, has 
barely begun, though a start has been made (as for example, Silva 1961; Hettiaratchi 
1974; Ratanajoti 1975; De Silva 1979, csp. ch. 1 and ch. 2; Gair 1976b, 1986b), In 
this paper 1 will attempt a brief summary of some of that work and will briefly illus¬ 
trate some of these strands in the history of the language as they relate to different 
levels of structure. 

The Lexicon 

The presence of items in the Sinhala vocabulary that apparently come from an in¬ 
digenous source was mentioned earlier, and this was recognized as early as the 
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thirteenth-century classical Sinhaia grammar Sidatsangard, which listed forms like 
naramba ‘see' and kolomha ‘ford, harbor’ (interestingly enough, the source of the 
name of the present capital). The vocabulary of Sinhaia remains fundamentally Indo- 
Aryan, but there is a large component of borrowings from Dravidian languages, in¬ 
cluding some very basic terms (see the list in Gunasekara 1891:356-68 for examples). 

A number of common household and culinary terms are from Dravidian languages, 
many of them of sufficiently long standing to have undergone quite early Sinhaia 
sound changes such as kjsna (pi, kceti) ‘chopper’, from Tamil katti. Even some kin 
terms, such as massinaa ‘cousin*, akka ‘older sister’, appocct ‘father (dialectal)' are 
of Dravidian origin, and the kinship system itself is generally recognized to be South 
Indian in nature. Especially striking are mixed Sinhala-Tamtl compounds such as 
baiaaporottii ‘expectation’ from Sinhalab^i/aa ‘looking’ and the parallel Tamil form 
poruttu ‘having been patient, having endured'. 

There are, of course, a number of words from the colonial languages Portuguese, 

Dutch, and English, and there are some from Malay and other languages (see the 
lists in Gunasekara 1891:368—82), with which we need not concern ourselves here. 

The Phonology 

Influence of Dravidian languages on the phonology of Sinhaia has been suggested 
by various scholars, with perhaps the strongest claims being made by Elizarenkova 
(1972). On balance, however, it appears that phonology is not one of the areas of 
strongest Dravidian influence. A detailed examination of the claims for such influ* 
ence has been made elsewhere (Gair 1985; Chap, 14 in this volume); only a general 
summary can be made here. 

The consonant systems of Middle Indo-Aryan, Tamil-Malayalam, and Sinhaia 
are given in table 1-1, For Middle Indo-Aryan 1 have used essentially Old Sinhaia 
(about 3rd century b.c.) with the aspirate consonants (pfe, bh, etc.) restored; it can be 
taken as a plausible representation of the immediate ancestor of Old Sinhaia. For 
Tamll-Malayalam, 1 have used Jaffna (Sri Lanka) Tamil with loanwords eliminated, 
but I have retained (U even though it is not distinguished from flj in spoken Jaffna 
Tamil, since it was characteristic of early Tamil. The result very closely approxi¬ 
mates the older Tamil system as reflected in the orthography. Sinhaia is represented 
by Modem Colloquial Sinhaia, which agrees almost completely with the system repre¬ 
sented in classical thirteenth-century grammar and literary works. The symbols mfc, 
nd. nd, hg represent prenasalized stops, the so-called half-nasals. These represent a 
distinctive Sinhaia development, setting it off from both the Dravidian and the Indo- 
Aryan languages,2 and they present a number of interesting problems for the phe¬ 
nologist (see Coates and De Silva 1960; Gair 1970: 24; Feinstein 1979), 

Otherwi.se, the system very closely resembles the Middle-Indo-Aryan one ex¬ 
cept for the lack of a voiced and voiceless aspirated stop series contrasting with the 
unaspirated ones. This is a peculiarly Sinhaia feature with respect to Indo-Aryan, since 
in languages of that family within India itself none has lost that feature completely.^ 

This dramatic change occurred before the earliest inscriptions, and it is probably the 
strongest candidate for substratum phonological influence from the Dravidian fam- 
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i!y^ which, it will be noted, also lacks aspirates. On the other hand, the possibility 
that some other, indigenous, language was responsible cannot be neglected (see Gair 
1985b for discussion). The Sinhala vowel system is given in table 1-2. 

The development of a three-way contrast among a (schwa, a vowel like that at 
the end of English sofa), a, and aa is uncharacteristic of either Dravidian or Indo- 
Aryan languages. However, the contrast between a and a is limited, and it is based 
largely on the occurrence of 3 in the first syllable of a few items, especially the forms 
of the very frequent verb kara 'do* (contrast kara ‘shoulder*). Otherwise, though 
frequent in occurrence, a could be considered a positional variant of a. Longed occurs 
only in loanwords like saat ‘shirt*. The thoroughgoing contrast in length of vowels 
resembles Dravidian more than Indo-Aryan, which has generally been conservative 
in not developing such a contrast for e and o (as in Sanskrit and in Middle Indie lan¬ 
guages, like Pali, which lack it, as well as in modem languages like Hindi). It has 
thus been suggested as another possible Dravidian influence. On the other hand, 
Sinhala did at one time lose all vowel length, which is most un-Dravidian, and the 
present contrast is a result of internal developments, particularly the loss of some 
consonants between vowels and word-flnally (Karunatillake 1969; 10Iff.), a change 
that cannot easily be reconciled with Dravidian influence (see Gair 1982 for details) 
The vowels tsp and (Cier (similar to those in English hat and bad) are, like the pre¬ 
nasalized stops, a distinctive characteristic of Sinhala within the area and arose through 
the assimilation of long aa lo a following i, as part of a general process of umlaut 
(see Geiger 1938: 18ff., Karunatillake 1969: 77ff.). 

In summary, Sinhala phonology shows some features, such as the merging of 
the aspirates with their unaspirated counterparts, that suggest the influence of other 
languages, possibly Dravidian. However, it also retains much of its Indo-Aryan char¬ 
acter and exhibits several unique developments that set it off clearly within the gen¬ 
eral area. 


The Morphology 

Morphological comparison of Sinhala with the other languages entails too many 
specific features to be attempted here. Here I will simply observe that Sinhala shares 
a number of South Asian morphological characteristics with both Indo-Aryan and 
Dravidian but that it also exhibits some distinct characteristics that set it off from 
the others, and 1 shall content myself with pointing out a few of the latter. 


Table 1-2 Sinhala Vowels 




Short 



Long 


Front 

Central 

Back 

Front 

Central 

Back 

High 

I 


Li 

ii 


uu 

Mid 

e 


O 

ce 

33 

oo 

Low 

le 


a 



aa 
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In verb morphology, Sinhala has a number of characteristic features, such as the 
development of three main conjugations of verbs, the third of which constitutes largely 
involitive verbs, which are commonly derivable from verbs of the other classes and 
associated with particular sentence types (see Geiger 1938: 138ff, De Silva 1960, 
Gair 1970: 26Iff)- Examples of such verbs contrasted with others, are: 

man atin wiiduritw;^ hiUduna. 

I Agent glass got-broken 

‘I broke the glass {accidentally).' 

Compare: 

wiiduruwa binda. 

I glass broke 

‘I broke the glass (on purpose)/ 

And ; 

mat? eek? kiyawuna. 

I-DAT that got-said 

‘I blurted that out/iti is spoke.’ 

Compare: 

mam? eek? kiwwa 

I that said 

‘I said that.' 

Although the origin of such verbs may lie in the passive stems of Middle Indo- 
Aryan (Geiger 1938: 138), they have been greatly extended and developed within 
Sinhala and they greatly contribute to the distinctive “feel” of the language. (For 
details and a summary of the syntactic constructions, see Gair 1970: 72-89 and the 
more extended treatment in Gunasinghe 1978.) 

Sinhala gender categories provide another interesting example of its distinctive 
character. Sinhala has given up the Indo-Aryan grammatical gender for natural gen¬ 
der (i-e., gender that accords with meaning rather than being the often arbitrary prop¬ 
erty of a lexical item). Dravidian languages also have natural gender, but the Sinhala 
categories are different. The major distinction is between animate and inanimate. 
Within animate, there is a human versus non human distinction, which is reflected in 
numbers and in pronouns such as eyaa ‘he/she’, eeka/uu ‘it, that aiiimal’ (compare 
eek? ‘it, that thing’). 

Crosscutting these gender distinctions in colloquial Sinhala is another sex-based 
one: general versus femininr The general category, as in eeka ‘that animal’ and eyaa 
‘that human’, is used freely with both masculine and feminine reference. The femi¬ 
nine—as exemplified by cece ‘that woman’, eeki ‘that female animal’—is used to 
clearly specify that the designee is female.’* Thus, the division is as in table 1-3. In 
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Table 1-3 Sinbala Pronominal Gender 



General 


Feminine 

Animatt 




Human 

^yaa 


cEce 

Nonhuman 

Inanimate 

ecka 

eek? 

eeki 


Literary Sinhaia, however, there is a distinction between masculine and feminine much 
like that in English (or present-day Tamil); hetema ‘ he’, otomd ‘she’. 

Sinhala pronouns and demonstratives also show an interesting four-way deictic 
contrast relating to the relative position of speaker and that which is referred to, as 
for example (using the demonstrative adjective and inanimate pronoun); mee ‘this’, 
meek? ‘this one’ (near speaker); oya ‘that’, ooka ‘that one’ (near hearer); ara ‘that’, 
araka ‘that one’ (away from both, but in sight); ee ‘that’, eeka ‘that one’ (which has 
been referred to earlier). This resembles a Tamil distinction, lost in most dialects but 
retained in Sri Lanka JaffnaTamil, with roots i- ‘this, by speaker’, u- ‘that, by hearer’, 
and Cl" ‘that, but Tamil a- is an equivalent for both Sinhala ara- and ee-. The latter 
distinction is thus a special feature of Sinhala, and the entire system may constitute 
another example of areal influence modified by independent development. Only a 
careful tracing of the history of these forms will tell. 

Another feature worth noting is the development of an indefinite-dernite dis¬ 
tinction in Sinhala, marked by noun suffixes that reflect the animate-inanimate dis¬ 
tinction in their form, as shown in table 1-4: In Literary Sinhala, these affixes also 
reflect the masculine-feminine distinction: min‘a man (accusative)’, 
kdntdwaka ‘a woman (accusative)’. 

The Syntax 

Syntactic comparison of Sinhala with the other languages also involves a number of 
features, but lends itself more readily to general characterizations based on branch¬ 
ing DIRECTION, Simply, if somewhat imprecisely, put: left-branching structures are 
those in which a modifier or complement precedes its head (that which is modified 
or complemented); right-branching structures have the opposite order. Thus, French 
iun) pauvre homme ‘poor man’ (showing pity) is left-branching, whereas (wn) homme 
pauvre ‘poor man’ (referring to a man who is poor) is right-branching. Though many 


Table 1—4 Definiteness in Sinhala 



Inanimate 

Animate 

Definite 

Indefinite 

pot a ‘ihc book’ 
fKfiak "a book’ 

gonaa ‘the bulT, miniha * the man’ 
gofiek ' a buir^ minikek ' a man' 
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10 BACKGROUND AND DESCRIPTION OF BASIC CATEGORIES 

languages^ perhaps the majority, arc mixed in that they include both right- and left¬ 
branching structures, some are relatively consistent in favoring one or the other. One 
characteristic of South Asian languages in general is that they include a number of 
left-branching structures. For example, they have, among other things, postpositions 
rather than prepositions {Sinhala gaha laiigs ‘tree near’ = ‘near the tree’), auxiliary 
verbs that follow their main verbs (Sinhala gikilla tiyen^wa ‘gone is’ - ‘has gone’), 
and objects that precede their verbs: {[mama] ee pota sirita dunna * [I] that book Siri- 
DAT gave’ = ‘I gave that book to Siri’). (See Masica 1976, especially chapter 2, for 
a clear summary with further examples.) However, as Masica states: 

It would be incorrect to say that Indian languages as such are left branching. Only 
Dravidian languages—and not all of them—are consistently and exclusively left- 
branching. The crux of the matter is the complex sentence..,. Only Dravidian ... 
forces nominal object clauses to precede their verb and adjectival (“relative”) clauses 
to precede the noun they qualify: in Hindi, Bengali and Santali [a language of the 
Munda family] they normally follow. The typical Indo-Aryan device of a relative 
marker preceding the noun, with the main body of the clause... following the noun 
but preceding a correlative in the main clause, may be considered a compromise as 
far as relative clauses are concerned. (1976: 25) 

Now, the interesting aspect of Sinhala in this regard is that It is consistently left- 
branching like the southern Dravidian languages. This is particularly striking with 
regard to clausal objects (of verbs of saying, etc.) and relative clause.s. Note, for 
example, the contrast between the Hindi and Sinhala sentences below, both meaning 
‘I say that Sunil went yesterday’, in terms of the position of the quotaiive clause (brack¬ 
eted) in relation to the verb of saying: 

HINDI: mdi kahtaa ftiiu [Ai sunil kal gayaa]~ 

I say aux that Sunil yesterday went 

sinhala: (mama) [Sunil Uye giyaa kiyala] kiyanawa 
(I) Sunil yesterday went that say 

Similarly, in forming relative clauses, Hindi, like many Indo-Aryan languages, 
uses both correlative structures and structures with a relative clause followiug its head 
(as in English), as illustrated by the following, with essentially the same sense; 

[jo admit is dukaan me kaam kartaa hai],[[vo] kal gayaa], 

which(REL) man this shop in work does AUX, he (CORK) yesterday went 

or: 

[(vo) aadmi [jo is dukaan me kaam kartaa hai ]] kal gayaa 

(that) man who (REL) this shop in work does AUX yesterday went 

‘The man who works in this shop went yesterday.’ 

In Sinhala, however, the relative clause structure is always left-branching, formed 
by adding a special affix to the verb and placing the whole clause before its head.* 
Thus the Sinhala translation of the Hindi above is: 
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[[mee kadee wced^hrsn^] miniha] Hye gtyaa 

this shop-LOC work do-AFFIX man yesterday went 
'The man who works in this shop went yesterday/ 

Thus, Sinhala is a thoroughgoing left-branching language like Tamil (or Japa¬ 
nese, to take an example outside the area), a type that has also been called a “con¬ 
sistent OV language” (Lehmann 1978, ch- 1). One possible exception, depending 
upon how we analyze it, is the noun phrase with a numeral or some other quanti¬ 
fier, in which the noun precedes the quantifier; pot tunak ‘books three-a’ = ‘three 
books', poi kiipeyak ‘books several’ = ‘several books’. It should be noticed that 
this is the regular Sinhala construction, but it is also an option in Tamil in some 
circumstances, as in Jaffna Tamil vaattimaar naatuupeer ‘teachers four-persons’ 
as an alternate for naalu vaattimaar ‘four teachers’. 

Given the overall close resemblances between Sinhala and the south Dravidian 
languages in regard to branching direction, Dravidian influence as a factor in Sinhala’s 
acquisition of its present syntactic character does appear probable, indeed. 

One particular syntactic structure is worth mentioning here. Sinhala has a sen¬ 
tence type called a FOCUSED or cleft sentence, in which a special affix appears on the 
verb, and some constituent of the sentence (which often appears to the right of the 
verb) is emphasized or foregrounded, with a semantic effect much like English “It is 
that book that I haven’t read,” As an example: 

mee bas-ek? yanne kaiutsrsts 

this bus go-present-affix Kalutara-DAT 
'It is to Kalutara that this bus is going.’ 

Such sentences bear a strong resemblance to sentences in south Dravidian lan¬ 
guages, such as the following from Jaffna Tamil, in which the verb appears in a ver¬ 
bal noun form; 

itita bag poratu yaulpaai^atiukku 

this bus go-pres-nominal Jaffna-DAT 
‘It is to Jaffna that this bus is going/ 

Since no construction of a similar form seems to occur in any of the northern 
Indo-Aryan languages, Dravidian influence appears likely here, too. However, as I 
have argued at some length elsewhere (Gair 1980, 1986b), even if the construction 
was formed initially under such influence, Sinhala has made it its own, elaborating 
and expanding it so as to make it an important part of its syntax, and one that inter¬ 
acts in an exceedingly complex way with other phenomena. Thus, the Sinhala 
focused sentence offers by itself a striking example of the unique character of the 
language, arising from a history in which it built on an Indo-Aryan base, underwent 
influences from Dravidian, and finally, through internal, independent developments, 
fashioned its own character within the South Asian area. As noted earlier, Dravidian 
influence operated more strongly in syntax than in phonology, in which Sinhala re¬ 
tains a more strongly Indo-Aryan character than has sometimes been claimed. Closer 
investigation of the differential influence at different levels of structure, taken in 
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conjunction with material from cultural and political history, may help to cast new 
light on the texture of tniercullural relations in the history of Sri Lanka, In 1935 
Wilhelm Geiger and D. B. Jayatilaka remarked: 

It IS, no doubt, a splendid proof of the proud national feeling of the Sinhalese people 
that they were able to preserve the Aryan character of their language in spite of their 
geographical isclaiion. And indeed, the structure of Sinhala itself appears to paral¬ 
lel the position of Sinhala culture and society within the South Asian culture area: 
Clearly part of the region, and influenced in many ways by its South Indian neigh¬ 
bors, as well as by other nations and communities that have entered its history, but 
always retaining and developing its own special character throughout the over two 
millenia of its existence on the island of Sri Lanka, (xvi) 

Subsequent research has, I believe, shown that statement to have been insight¬ 
ful, iudeed.^' 
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NOTES 

Chapter 1 

This paper appeared in the S(mth Asian Review, 6; 51-64, which was edited by P, J. Mistry, 
who had also chaired the original panel. T would like to thank him and Professors H. P. Kulkami 
and Satya S. Pachori, who had initiated and arranged for the panel, and the participants who 
offered useful comments and suggestions, 

1. It must be noted here that Sinhala, like some other South Asian languages, including 
Tamil, is a language exhibiting diglossia; that i.s, it has sharply different varieties used for 
written and spoken purposes. The variety used in virtually all serious written materials is 
referred to as litrrary sinuala. Other varieties, including the Colloquial variety (or variet¬ 
ies) used in most face-to-face communication, are referred to asspoKtyv srNHALA {sec Gair 1968 
and De Silva 1979, especially 39ff. and references therein). The phenomena discussed in this 
paper hold generally for both main varieties, except where otherwise noted. 

2. This development is also shared by Divchi (Maldivian), and it is thus more accurately 
referred to as a Sinhala-Divehi development, h is one feature that link.s the two languages 
into a single subgroup. The change from clusters of nasal + voiced slop to prenasali/.ed stop 
in Sinhala appears to have occurred between the second and fourth centuries a.d. (Karunatillake 
1969: 60), and therefore it is of special interest in determining the date of separation of these 
two languages. 

3. In pronouncing loan words from Sanskrit and Pali, particularly learned borrowings 
on formal occasions, some speakers do attempt to render the aspirated consonants, with more 
or less succes.s and consistency. This, of course, does not count for present purposes. 

4. This is quite different from the use of he/his/him as a “genderlcss” pronoun in En¬ 
glish, since the Sinhala general form is widely used even when the one referred to is clearly 
feminine, and not just in abstract .situations (i.e., for unspecified gender). 

,5, Sinhala appears to have lost the correlative construction very early. A correlative 
construction with at) indefinite sense—whoever does that, (he) is my enemy—is encountered 
in formal Sinhala, but it is restricted to that use and may be a reborrowing from Sanskrit and/ 
or Pali. Interestingly, the South Dravidiaii languages have also borrowed the Indo-Aryan 
correlative to different extents. 

6. This final .sentence was added in this reprinting, and it holds true for rescareh right 
up to the present (1996), including the relevant papers in this volume. 



